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considered competition a necessary spur to activity. No such
argument applied to the distribution of political power. In view
of the universal egoism, no man's interests could safely be en-
trusted to another, so that any class destitute of political power
was sure to suffer injustice. Moreover, if the spur to useful
activity is competition, all men should be exposed to it, and un-
just privileges should be abolished. These arguments were such
as Bentham could understand; combined with the failure of the
Panopticon, they decided him to abandon Toryism and become a
democrat
The utilitarians were unusually rational men, and had a firm
belief in the rationality of the mass of mankind. TBvery man
possessed of reason,' says James Mill, *is accustomed to weigh
evidence, and to be guided and determined by its preponder-
ance. When various conclusions are, with their evidence, pre-
sented with equal care and with equal skill, there is a moral
certainty, though some few may be misguided, that the greater
number will judge right, and that the greatest force of evidence,
wherever it is, will produce the greatest impression.* There is a
happy innocency about this confession of faith; it belongs to the
age before Freud and before the growth of the art of propaganda.
Oddly enough* in MilTs day his confidence was justified by the
event* The Benthamites, who were learned men and authors of
difficult books, aimed solely at appealing to men's reason, and
yet they were successful; in almost all important respects, the
course of British politics down to 1874 was such as they advo-
cated. In the Victorian era, this victory of reason surprised no
one; in our more lunatic period, it reads like the myth of a
Golden Age.
Bentham, as soon as he had accepted the argument for demo-
cracy, became more democratic than any of his schooL He re-
garded the monarchy and the House of Lords as undesirable
institutions, although, on this point, no one ventured publicly to
agree with him. He failed even to find any argument against
votes for women; on the contrary, he*advanced many excellent
arguments in favour, though without reaching a definite con-
clusion in print. He seems privately to have been rather favour-
able than unfavourable, for John Stuart Mill says, in giving an
account of the opinions of the group of young men whom he
influenced: *Every reason which exists for giving the suffrage to
anybody, demands that it should not be withheld from women.
This was also the general opinion of the younger proselytes; and